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BRIEF MENTION. 

In commending the edition of Aristophanes' Peace (Clarendon 
Press) with which Dr. Merry has just enriched his well-known 
and popular Aristophanic series, a recent number of The Spectator 
(June 2, 1900) has furnished a Brief Mention ready to hand, 
which I might copy and pass on. 'A more competent and 
appreciative editor of Aristophanes could not be found. The 
student will not only get all the help in the way of scholarship 
and history that he needs, but he will be made to see all the fun.' 
Unfortunately, the editor of the Journal remembers very vividly 
the notice that The Spectator gave of Gilderstene's Pindar 
some fourteen years ago (May 8, 1886) and also the droll 
apology it made for miscalling the luckless editor's name during 
the whole course of the long and very unsympathetic review. 
' We regret the error very much,' said The Spectator a fortnight 
afterwards, 'although it is evident that the article was a study of 
Pindar and not of the work taken as the occasion of that study.' 
Perhaps in this case the notice is a study of Dr. Merry's repu- 
tation rather than of Dr. Merry's Peace, and as Dr. Merry is 
known everywhere for his Greek scholarship and his high 
academic position, ' Rector of Lincoln College,' ' Public Orator 
of the University of Oxford,' and most successful editor of 
Homer, to say nothing of the repeated issues of his Aristo- 
phanic commentaries, it was easier to praise Dr. Merry than to 
examine his book ; and the notice seems to be a perfunctory one. 
At all events, The Spectator has got the name right this time, 
and, after all, the former blunder has parallels enough. A few 
months ago (February 19) The Classical Review published a 
notice of a dissertation by Professor John Adams Scott in 
which the author is repeatedly called Adams, and I blush to say 
that in my notice of Birklein's valuable study of the Articular 
Infinitive, a subject in which I took especial interest, Birklein 
figures as Bicklein, and Bicklein it is in the Index also. I 
have had to apologize for calling 'Whitelaw' 'Ridgeway' (VII 
169, 170, XIV 126); I have written 'Ergoteles' when I meant 
'Psaumis' and 'Adrastos' when I meant ' Amphiaraos,' so that if 
anybody else writes 'Akusilaos' for 'Arkesilaos,' as happened 
the other day, I fail to be shocked. 



In the good old times when the way to the episcopate lay 
through Greek, the primrose path of Aristophanes answered as 
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well as any other, if not better; and, apart from this tradition and 
despite the Biblical warning and the Greek proverb pis itIttijs 
yiverai, Aristophanic pitch has a certain fascination for church 
mice. But Dr. Merry does not intend to be defiled any more 
than is necessary, and he follows the late Rev. Hubert A. 
Holden in keeping within the limits of becoming mirth. True, 
the dung-beetle can not be ejected from the Peace. Else there 
would be no Peace. But may not comedy be washed in the 
waters of Philistia and may not the editor, his task done, cry out 
in the language of the Peace (v. 868) : ij nah XeXourat <al ra rrjr 
nvyrjs Ka\d? No ! he may not, for this is one of the omitted lines. 
But The Spectator tells us that the student will be ' made to see 
all the fun,' and this may be true, for my experience shows me 
that unregenerate boys are especially fond of looking up the 
lacunae in expurgated editions, and are not likely to miss any of 
the points that Dr. Merry has sedulously broken off. However, 
Dr. Merry has not been content with skipping verses. He has 
actually dared to alter them. The decent cretic mp<j>lov has been 
smuggled into the place of the utterly indecent original (v. 870) ; 
but, alas ! one misses the article (cf. v. 859 : mp<plov p' opart \apirp6v 
Svra), and as a Hellenist I should prefer Pweiv with its right accent 
to irlveiv with a wrong one (v. 867). Nor has the Rector of 
Lincoln always been careful to wash Dame Comedy behind the 
ears. She is a Margery Daw and her uncleanliness is pervasive. 
So I find, to my astonishment, that v. 965 stands in all its shame- 
lessness: ovk e<mv ovSeis Sa-Tis ov Kpidrjv ?x«. It is a passage on 
which the scholiast dilates, and while I do not trust myself to 
quote the original Greek, I will allow myself to copy the admir- 
able version of the verecund Dr. Rutherford, whose disinfect- 
ing method I have characterized elsewhere (XIX 347). 'The 
aedoeon of men was called Kptdrj-' By the way, Dr. Merry's 
forbearance in the matter of Kpidr) reminds me of a gentleman who 
undertook to expurgate the sixth satire of Juvenal and left the 
fibula standing in vv. 73, 379. But, in my judgment, Aristophanes 
is not to be infibulated. Else the Muses, to quote Coleridge, 
would never have mistaken him 'for their own good man.' 



But one of my students excused himself some years ago, on 
grounds of morality, from the study of the Lysistrata, and I will 
not dwell any longer on the aspect of Aristophanes which Dr. 
Merry has emphasized by his expressive silence. In matters 
grammatical and lexical Dr. Merry's Peace presents a contrast 
to Starkie's Wasps, noticed some time ago (A. J. P. XIX 113), 
but, as I said in the last number of the Journal (p. in), no editor 
is under obligation to enlarge on points of grammar and diction, 
and in the case of Aristophanes it would be tiresome to insist on 
the normality of his usage except when it is twisted by the comic 
contortionist in the interest of fun. And yet, when Dr. Merry 
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gives one of his comparatively rare grammatical notes, the note 
is not always adequate. So on v. 10 : el pi] pt fiovXeo-8' anonviyevru 
ntpufciv, he is satisfied with a parallel from Eccl. 369 : pi) pe ntpU8rjs 
Siappayevra. If there is to be a note at all, something might have 
been said about the aorist tense. By the way, my own explanation 
of the difference between nepiopav with present and n. with aor. 
part., first published in Morris's Thukydides, I 24 (A. J. P. X 124), 
has not met with much favor, I believe, and as wepiapav shares the 
peculiarities of its aorist construction with i<popav, the tense is 
most easily explained by reference to the basic notion of the will 
in the one case and the wish in the other, as I pointed out in my 
review of Joost (A.J. P. XIV 103). — On v. 20 the neg. pi) demands 
a note, but does not get it. It belongs to the nS>s av ^ + opt. 
category, about which the books are not always clear. In my 
L. and S. article I have been misrepresented, and not only there 

(A. J. P. XIX 233). Cf. Hdt. Ill 127: t'is av poi tovto imreXeaeie 

a-ocpir} Kai prj /3ig ; which Stein falsely calls an inexact usage. On 
v. 32 : reW ias (ravrbv \a6j)s SiappayeU, the editor cites the emenda- 
tion of Dawes : ems o-eavrw av \d6rjs, which does not deserve to be 
cited. In order to save what he considered the normal syntax, 
that respectable uniformity-monger tried to foist on the passage 
an abnormal position of av which we find, to be sure, in Ran. 259, 
but which we have no right to emend into the texts. I am glad 
to see that in the new Oxford Aristophanes, Hall and Geldart 
have written Xatiot, with Reisig. See Sobolewski, Syntaxis Ar. 
capita selecta, p. 146. — There is no note on v. 85: np\v I bigs ical 
8ia\i<rr)s. To be sure, there is no real difficulty in the tense of 
IBlns (cf. Sobolewski, p. 144, and A. J. P. II 481), as the present 
overlaps, but the phenomenon is rare enough to deserve mention. 
— After «i 8e prj (v. 262) there is no conscious ellipsis. He who 
supplies one, however, must supply not o-iamare, with Dr. Merry, 

but aiayirrjireiTde, 



By the time the beginner in Aristophanes has gone through 
half a dozen plays under Dr. Merry's guidance, he may be fully 
up to Aristophanes' parodic and paratragoedic tricks, and it may 
not be necessary to call attention to every playful mockery of 

language. So On V. 24O : 6 beivos, 6 TaXavpivos, 6 Kara Toiv GKckolv, 

Dr. Merry is satisfied with recalling Ach. 964: o Set»dr. 6 raXai- 

pivos, os tt)V Vopyova \ TrdXXci, Kpa&aivav rpeis Karaa/clovs X6<povs, and that 

may, indeed, be sufficient ; but the passage of the Acharnians is 
in King Cambyses' vein, while Pax 240 shows the cloven foot in 
the slang phrase koto to'cv okcXoIv, on which I have a note in A. T. P. 
XI 372. 



One more point. In a previous volume of the Journal I made 
my moan that Dr. Merry did not condescend to furnish his 
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students with so much as a conspectus metrorum (XV 258), and 
the metres have been treated in the same stepmotherly fashion in 
this edition. That this can be done without loss I do not believe, 
and an illustration is at hand — one among many. No one who 
reads Aristophanes intelligently needs to be told that he must 
laugh when he comes to the passage in which the girls call after 
their ascending father (v. 114 foil.) : 

<o ndrep, & irdrcp, Sp ervpos yt 
8a>paoiv qpcrepovs (pans rjxei Kre. 

The soaring dactylic rhythm would suffice to show that the 
stream of parody or paratragedy has been turned on ; and when 
one consults the scholiast, one actually finds that Aristophanes 
is girding at a lyric passage of the Aiolos. But Dr. Merry 
boggles at this because the combination Zrvpos (pans occurs 
in other passages of Euripides, and fails to notice that none of 
the passages cited is in the same metre as the Aiolos passage 
and the passage of the Peace. On the effect of the metre see 
Schmidt's Monodien, XL, where he analyzes the choral passage 
of Euripides, Andr. 1173-1196, in which occur the lines 

o> ydpos, & ydpos, off rdde dapara 
Kai iroKw &\«ras <a>Xt<ras'> apdv. 

The student who is not taught to see the fun of this has not been 
made to see all the fun. 



The mention of Euripides' Andromache reminds me of Mr. 
Hyslop's recent edition of the Euripidean play (Macmillan). 
The book is intended for upper forms in schools, and being a 
school-book, falls outside of the direct range of this Journal. 
Still, school-books are not absolutely excluded from Brief 
Mention, and as the Andromache has not been edited to death 
and Mr. Hyslop has not done his work badly, and has had, 
moreover, distinguished coadjutors, a remark or two may be 
pardoned even after my rambling comment on Dr. Merry's 
Peace. Like Dr. Merry, Mr. Hyslop eschews metres, though 
metres are of prime importance for Euripides, as he himself has 
intimated (Introduction, xvii) ; and the grammatical notes need 
to be supplemented. So, for instance, one misses a remark on 
irpiv KKdav (v. 577) instead of the normal np\v Kkavo-ai, the present 
being due to the vapulare meaning of nXdetv", and vv. 559, 571 
ought to have suggested a remark on the indifference of the 
Euripidean to as to principal and subordinate persons. Nor is it 
without interest that, when Helen elopes, it is veaviov pir avbpds 
(v. 604), when the girls hie to the race course and palaestra, they 
have a swarm of voung fellows about them, £vv veoio-tv (v. 597). 
There may be nothing in the distinction (A. J. P. VIII 218), but 
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Wilamowitz would not have failed to improve the opportunity. 
(See W. M. on Eur. H. F. 47.) In textual matters Mr. Hyslop 
has been misled by the authority of Dr. Rutherford to substi- 
tute for e\ms p.' del npoarfye the Oxymoron IKwis p' aeXjrros 

5y€. It is a clever conjecture and would be welcome in a corrupt 
passage, but the text as it stands is faultless, and ■npoa- is far from 
meaningless. It heightens the personification of eknls. For 
e£ncpa(<B (v. 405) Rutherford suggests e'frxpdCa, which he sup- 
ports by Hesychios, tx/iara = 'xwa. It would have been polite to 
quote Dindorf's i&xveia, and, indeed, the progress of corruption 
may have been : igixveia, e ' I'X""^! e ' !«"«<>&». In v. 929 Mr. Hyslop, 
who is justly shy of the potential optative, writes itas olv, &v emoi 
rir, ra&' i£r)iiaprai>es for was olv rd8' Svoi tis, on which see Starkie's 
Wasps, p. 410, and A. J. P. XII 387. The accents have not been 
watched so carefully as would have been desirable, and really 
<Skt(ip(o) is intolerable in the year of grace 1900. See Cobet, 
cited A. J. P. VI 517, and K. B. I 2, 498, s. v. 



In 1893 (A. J. P. XIV 111) some notice was taken of Pallis's 
Version of the Iliad into ' the living language of the Greek 
people.' After the lapse of seven years the second part has 
appeared, comprising the second hexad (h-m). Like the first 
part, it is calculated to dispel the illusions of those who fancy 
that Modern Greek is mainly like Loukes Laras or the flowing 
articles of the N*'a 'Hfiepa of Trieste ; but, as in the former notice, 
only a short specimen can be given, the famous close of 6 : — 

Ero-i oXjj vix Ta KaBovvrav <r tis orpdres tov noke'pov 
irepfi(pavoi 0X01, ki cKaiyav iroWes (paries Tptyvpa. 
Has T aOTpa dirdvov oXoXa/xjrpa, pi to \e(pKO (peyydpi 
a rfj fu'oT) tovs, (parofioXovv crdv rvxei icaXao-vj'ij, 
Kt oXes oi paxes (paivovvrat, xat ^aip«TQt 6 TO-oirdvTfs, 
TO<res r&v irXoiav peragv (eat tS>v vepav tou EdvBov 
(partes 0appovcres n avatyav pirpocrrd <t to Kaarpo 01 Tpfies. 
Xi\ies <r tov Kapiro Kalyave (panes, (tt dno nevrfvra 
kovtci ai Kade tcddovvrav vvxTo(paTio-Tpa (p\6ya' 
(ecu r ana, jSi'ito Tpcoyoiras Kl do^rpoyXvKO Kpiddpi, 
tt)v &pta npoo-pevav A/Syij op8d kovto o- to n-Xota. 

By the way, the use of the famous Aanapos, x<"'/>«-a«, common 
enough in Modern Greek, will please Dr. Merry, who contends 
that the barbarism in Pax 291 : i>s fjliopai ko.\ xdpopai K.*v<ppaivop<u, 
is no barbarism and that the Aanopos is a scholiast's figment. 



Professor Richard Engelmann has on the stocks what he 
calls a Tragischer Atlas, which is to unite in one corpus all the 
vase-paintings that show the influence of tragedy. Of the 

16 
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importance of the study of vases, which he thinks is losing 
ground by reason of the enormous accession of other archaeo- 
logical material, he has given an interesting specimen in his 
Archaologische Siudien zu den Tragikern (Weidmann). The 
first section is taken up with the evidence yielded by certain 
vases in favor of Dorpfeld's theory of the stage. The other two 
sections deal chiefly with questions concerning the plots of sundry 
lost plays of Sophokles and Euripides. This is a ticklish business, 
as every one knows, and it is sad to think that in a recent work 
on the subject, ' Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Painting,' 
the learned author, as Engelmann points out, has confounded 
'Alcmeone' (Ital.) with 'Alcmene.' In his chapter on the Tyro 
of Sophokles (p. 51), Engelmann mentions a terracotta of 
Tanagra, which in his judgment represents the story of Tyro and 
her twins, and so disposes of the only shred of originality in 
Roman mythology. But the story of Romulus and Remus was 
exploded long ago; and it is going on twenty years since 
Mommsen volatilized the pyrrhic brother of the dactylic Romulus. 
See Hermes, XVI (1881), 1 foil; A. J. P. Ill 107. The oblique 
cases of Remus formed a series of sadly desiderated iambi, and 
the preservation of the norm in Latin verse presents a curious 
parallel to the preservation of such words as 'pelf and 'levin,' 
which have been saved alive by the necessities of rhyme. 



Dr. Osgood's study of the Classical Mythology of Milton's 
English Poems (Holt) has brought him face to face with the most 
difficult problems that the devotee of Milton has to encounter ; 
and the Introduction, which deals with the genius of the poet as 
it modified and was modified by the forces of the world of culture 
in which he lived, not only shows an appreciation of the conditions 
of the research, but contributes to the better understanding of the 
art and thought of the most consciously artistic poet in the range 
of English literature. In the Second Part, which has to do with 
the sources, there seems to be a lack of lucid arrangement in the 
wealth of learning which Dr. Osgood has gathered, mainly from 
easily accessible repertories, and the classical scholar finds his 
nerves irritated by such admired disorder as he encounters, e. g., 
on p. 57: 'Vergil, Pindar, Nonius and Statius.' In fact it is very 
evident that to Dr. Osgood Classical Mythology is an adminicle 
to the study of Milton, and not a study in itself. So, for instance, 
he tells us: 'Ancient writers know little else to say about the 
gardens of Adonis.' In one sense that is true, but not in another, 
for the 'A.8a>pt8os nijirot of Plato's Phaidros, 276 B, are as famous in 
their way as Homer's garden of Alcinous. So, if Dr. Osgood 
had read the GaKima for himself, omnium eclogarum regina, as 
Heinsius called it, he would not have sympathized with Jevons's 
timid note that 'perhaps the seventh idyll of Theocritus was in 
Milton's mind when he adopted the name Lycidas.' King is 
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Lycidas ; Simichidas, Milton, and here and there one can hear 
verbal echoes. Lycidas and Simichidas, it is true, meet and part, 
and yet %uva yap 6S6s, £wa 8e Kai aa>s seems to be reflected in 
' Together both ere the high lawns appeared | Under the opening 
eyelids of the Morn, | We drove afield.' On the other hand, it 
is not necessary to refer Milton's 'sage Hippotades' to Diodoros's 
sapient comment. The story of Aiolos in the Odyssey is sufficient 
warrant for the epithet. — 'The dreaded name of Demogorgon ' 
opens a chapter which Dr. Osgood closes too soon. In my 
judgment it would have been better to add that Demogorgon, the 
Demorgorgonem of Lactantius on Statius, Theb. IV 516, has for 
generations been suspected of being a popular corruption of the 
Gnostic Demiurgos. See Ersch u. Gruber. And Demogorgone 
or Demogorgo and Demiurgo seem to be hopelessly blended in 
Italian writers with which Milton must have been familiar. See 
the references in Tommaseo e Bellini, and especially the citation 
from Baldini's Mascherata (1565). Roscher mentions the possi- 
bility of a derivation from S^iocpyos, but does not notice the all- 
important Gnostic element. Italian, Latin, Greek is, I venture to 
say, the order of Milton's classicisms in more instances than the 
average reader suspects. Of course, Dr. Osgood is not unaware 
of this (see XLV, note), but he who would study Milton to the 
bottom must devote a lifetime to the work. — But criticism like 
this is of slight moment, in view of what Dr. Osgood has accom- 
plished, and to have gained a permanent place in the student's 
Miltonic apparatus is a high honor in the outset of a scholar's 
career. 



Under the title j&ludes sur Vantiquitt grecque (Hachette), the 
eminent Hellenist, M. Henri Weil, has made a collection of his 
recent papers, a present, as it were, from the venerable scholar to 
the parting century. These studies deal mainly with books that 
have come out in the last ten years, such as Rohde's Psyche, 
Gomperz's Griechische Denker, Girard's Education Ath6nienne, 
Arnim's-Dion Chrysostomos ; and with such important discov- 
eries as the Odes of Bakchylides, the fragments of the Teapyos 
and the neptKeipopJi/r) of Menander, and the Oration of Hypereides 
against Athenogenes. While he stands up valiantly for the 
authenticity and the traditional date of the elegies of Tyrtaios 
against the assaults of the peace-breaker Verrall, M. Weil is no 
stiff-necked conservative, and shows throughout the volume that 
the advance of years has not dulled his sympathy with the life and 
movement of the time that now is. One or two earlier papers 
have been taken up into the collection, a review of Blass's edition 
of Demosthenes (1885), and the interesting essay in which he 
attacked the prevalent poetical interpretation of woH^r. 



